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Advance in Christian Education 


T IS OUR CONVICTION that our church wishes to make a decisive advance in its 
support of the work of the Kingdom; (therefore) 
1. The Assembly authorizes the trustees of the Assembly’s Training School to undertake 


to raise $500,000 for permanent improvements, including an administration building, a pro- 
fessor’s home, and for endowment. 


2. The Assembly authorizes the trustees of Stillman Institute to proceed at once to raise 
$500,000 for the development of that institution. 


3. The Assembly says to synods and presbyteries that this is the opportune time for 
undergirding their work, including that of their educational institutions. 


4. The Assembly urges each synod, after consultation with its presbyteries, to put on a 
campaign to provide for the reasonable needs within its bounds. 


5. The Assembly instructs its Stewardship Committee, the Stewardship Council, and 
the Committee on Christian Education and Ministerial Relief to devise ways and means of 
placing the entire weight of the Assembly behind these efforts of synods and presbyteries. 


6. The Assembly recommends that the campaigns referred to above shall be concluded 
not later than April 1, 1947. 


—Unanimous Action of the 85th General Assembly 


of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
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Letters to the Editors 


Definition of What Is “Spiritual” Material for Church Press Offered 





Spirit Works for Unity and Freedom 


Sirs: 
In regard to the recent letter by Mrs. 
S. F. Hart in the July 9 issue I would 


like to note that in my opinion THE OUT- 
LOOK is most fair in publishing all types 
of letters. Since I read the paper from 
“cover to cover” [ naturally look over 
the “Letters” page and I find it a medium 
for learning what the church is think- 
ing. I believe that such writers as Mrs. 
Hart and P, T. Shanks are in the minority 


in our communion, and it is a fortunate 
thing. Too long our beloved church has 
stood on the mountainside, wrapped 


snugly in her own complacency, while the 
battle with sin was being waged in the 
valley below. THE OUTLOOK has 
sounded a call to battle with evil and it 
is with delight that I see the Presbyte- 
rian Church begin to take up arms. Some 
cry for more “spiritual” material in our 
papers but what can be more of the Spirit 
than to strive for unity among brethren 
and for the freedom of all men, black and 
white, under God? 

The religion of far too many Christians 
today is not the religion of Jesus Christ, 
but some half-religion which is a combi- 
nation of prejudice, closed minds and un- 
willingness to face the truth. THE OUT- 
LOOK represents the thinking of the 
younger generation of laymen and minis- 


ters; that is, admit that all is not right 
with the world and then do something 
about it. Youth of today is concerned 


with vital issues and prejudice and isola- 
tionism are by-passed in the effort to 
live closer to the teachings of our Lord. 


Continue the good work. Any road 
that is different will bring difficulties. 
However, out of the hard work will come 
lasting results. THE OUTLOOK is my 
spokesman, and, I believe, the spokesman 
for many like me. 

D. MAC BROWN. 

Altavista, Va. 

Weeds, Briars and Light Fixtures 


Sirs: 

The complaint of the gentle lady who 
writes that the paper fails to fur- 
nish “spiritual food” has stirred a mem- 
ory of mine that goes back to a time long 
gone. It is of two items that appeared 
at different times but in the same reli- 
gious newspaper within the same general 
period. This church paper—which shall 
be nameless—(We have had periodicals 
and publications, many and _ various) 
prided itself on the wholly edifying char- 
acter of what it published and its free- 
dom from controversy and from political 
and economic matters. 

One of the two items which have re- 
curred to me was a suggestion that the 
late summer season; which had then ar- 
rived, was a good time to clean the weeds 
and briars from the country graveyards 
connected with churches, reminding the 
“hungry” reader that such would be a 
“pleasant and healthful” thing. The 
other was a single item of church news 
from a church which informed a wait- 
ing world that the light fixtures in the 
basement lecture room had been placed a 
few inches nearer the ceiling. 

So far as I know, no one ever com- 
plained (at least directly to that periodi- 
eal) of being bored. De gustibus non dis- 
putandum! 

SENEX SUBSIDENS. 

Somewhere in our Southland, 

In the Shade. 


Error: Knoxville, Not Atlanta 
Sirs: 

In your issue of June 25 you spoke of 
B. G. Alexander as an elder in Atlanta’s 
First Church. There are a great many good 
things about the ‘First church of Atlanta, 


but they surely cannot claim B. G. Alex- 
ander as an elder. He was an officer in 
the First church of Knoxville. He di- 


rected the financial campaign for the As- 
sembly’s Training School a few years ago 


and was also instrumental in helping 
raise the sinking fund for the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund. 


EMMETT B. McGUKIN. 
First Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Sees Constitutional Barriers 


Sirs: 

Acting on your express invitation for 
letters discussing the current question of 
“Peacetime Conscription” by the United 
States government, I submit the follow- 
ing on a constitutional phase of the sub- 
ject: 

Of the first ten Amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States (adopted 
very soon after the Constitution itself 
was adopted, and the federal government 
thereunder instituted), the second such 
amendment provides: 


“A well regulated militia, being neces- 
sary to the security of a free state, the 
right of the people to keep and bear 
arms, shall not be infringed.” (Infringed 
is a strong word in this connection.) 


By such “right of the people” is meant 
the people (or, peoples) of the several 
states: this is plain from the pertinent 
Constitutional history. And the Consti- 
tution itself provides, in Article I, Sec- 
tion 8—emphasis adjusted here—that: 


“The Congress shall have power . 
To provide for organizing, arming, and 
disciplining, the militia, and for govern- 
ing such part of them as may be em- 
ployed in the service of the United States, 
reserving to the States respectively, the 
appointment of the officers, and the au- 
thority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” 


Can universal, military conscription be 
enacted by Congress, without violating 
this Constitutional reservation to the sev- 


eral states? 
A life-time hobby of mine has been a 
study of Constitutional questions, espe- 


cially as between (Amendment 10—empha- 
sis again adjusted) “the powers .. . 
delegated to the United States by the Con- 
stitution,” and those “reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people”; i. 
e., reserved to the people or peoples of 
the several States as States. This is plain 
from the record of the framing and adop- 
tion of this federal Constitution, and is 
recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Murphy vs. Ramsey (114 
United States Reports 44). 
LLOYD T. EVERETT. 
De Land, Fla. 


On Returning Soldiers 


Sirs: 

Your July 16th issue containing several 
pieces on the returning soldier is just 
what we need at our church and I have 
called it to the attention of the chairman 
of our committee. “2s < 

A. L. TYNES, M. D. 

Staunton, Va. 


Sirs: 

Thank you for THE 
OUTLOOK of July 
lated my thinking. 
of the most 
issues yet. 


PRESBYTERIAN 
16 which has stimu- 
I have found it 
one practical and helpful 
JAMES SPRUNT. 
Westminster Church, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Synod Meetings 
Sirs: 

The Synod of Alabama will meet at Au- 
burn on a self-supporting basis, Septem- 
ber 18. 

W. B. CLEMMONS, 
Stated Clerk. 
Prattville, Ala. 


Sirs: 

The Synod of Texas will meet at West- 
minster Encampment, Kerrville, August 
28, 7:30 P. M. 

MALCOLM L. PURCELL, 
Stated Clerk. 
Houston, Texas. 


Sirs: 
The meeting of the Synod of Virginia 
has been changed to September 4, 1945, 


7:30 P. M., at Union Seminary, Richmond. 
JOS. A. McMURRAY, 
Stated Clerk. 
Winchester, Va. 


Report of Assembly 
Sirs: 

Thank you for your accoun:i of the Gen- 
eral Assembly— it really gave the atmos- 
phere of the meeting. I enjoyed reading 
it. 

EMMA WYSOR (Mrs. R. F.) DUNLAP. 

Hinton, W. Va. 


Church and Labor 
Sirs: 

In your editorial, “The South, The 
Christian and Labor” (July 9), you have 
displayed the vision of a true statesman. 
Judging from the present trend of events 
it would seem that the strong church of 
tomorrow must depend more and more 
for its financial support upon the payrolls 
of industrial workers and less upon the 


clipped coupons of endowments. The 
Presbyterian Church can win the labor- 
ing man in this new South of tomorrow 


if it has the courage to tackle the job. 
CLYDE C. FOUSHEE. 
McLemore Avenue Church, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


After a Year 
Sirs: 

It has been almost a year since I ar- 
rived in New Orleans and found the first 
copy of your gift of THE OUTLOOK 
waiting for me. I wish you could know 
what it meant to see something familiar 
then, but my appreciation of it has grown 
as the months have passed. It has kept 
me in touch with Richmond which means 
much to ATS (Assembly’s Training 
School) girls. You have made it possible 
for us to keep up with the news of the 
Assembly and the world without spending 
a great deal of time reading. The Sunday 
school lessons have been used too. 

JEANIE OGILVIE, D. R. E. 

Canal Street Church 

New Orleans, La. 


so 
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Contribute $104,668 
Birthday Gift for 
Africa Mission Work 


Miss Quidor Presents Check Nearly 
$20,000 Greater Than Last Year’s 


Southern Presbyterian women in 
their annual birthday offering this year 
surpassed last year’s record $86,252 
by nearly $20,000 for a total of $104,- 
668.85, according to an announcement 
by the Assembly’s committee on wo- 
man’s work. The news was released 
at the Atlanta headquarters at the same 
time that*Miss Mary Quidor, the com- 
mittee treasurer, was presenting the 
check to H. Kerr Taylor, representing 
the foreign missions committee, at Mon- 
treat where a planning conference was 
being held. 

Dr. Taylor, who is serving as acting 
executive secretary in the absence of C. 
Darby Fulton, now on a tour of the As- 
sembly’s mission fields in Brazil, pre- 
sented the check to Dr. William Rule III 
of Knoxville, a medical missionary to the 
Belgian Congo, now at home on fur- 
lough. A part of this birthday money 
will be used to provide additional hos- 
pitals and equipment in Africa. 

Nine synodical auxiliaries, according 
to Miss Quidor, reported that every 
local Auxiliary within its bounds con- 
tributed to the offering. These were: 
Appalachia, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and Texas. 

Oklahoma synodical led the list in 
per capita gifts—-71.8 cents for a total 
of $848.49. Appalachia was second with 
64.3 and Mississippi came third with 
64 cents per capita. With $14,063, 
Texas led with the largest gift of all 
the synods. ‘ 

Records of ali the synodical groups 
64 cents per capita: 


Total 


Synod Per Capita 
FO OO $ 3,853 47.7 cents 
MBORTAGEEE oo cicsicccce 7,046 64.3 
REE octeccccewss 2,014 33.2 
DE 2 cash eaweas 7,007 56.6 
Ee 7,263 47.3 
po. ae 4,817 58.6 
BOE bce wwsnawe 3,676 47.9 
I 5 otalwcncxlace sa 5,332 64 
DT. tecoccenaaana® 3,259 48.2 
North Carolina ...... 13,622 40.7 
eee 848 71.8 
TE ksi enw heneae 131 20 
South Carolina ...... 8,780 56.5 
TOETOO osc cecwccas 3,753 42.7 
Seb cracacca eee aes 14,063 60.7 
TE, ciscncasinwas 13,576 43.1 
West Virginia ....... 4,104 45 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 








Lutherans Follow Presbyterian Plan 

Chicago (RNS).—Problems arising 
from the marriage of Lutherans to Ro- 
man Catholics will be dealt with in lec- 
tures and pamphlets by the Committee 
on Town and Country of the American 
Lutheran Church, it was announced at 
the committee’s annual meeting here. 

H. W. Siefkes, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
chairman of the group, said the denomi- 
nation planned to follow the approach 
to Protestant-Catholic marriages. re- 
cently adopted by the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern). 

(The latter denomination, at its Gen- 
eral Assembly in May urged ministers 
“to give thorough instruction to their 
young people concerning marriage, es- 
pecially of the requirements that will be 
made of them should they choose to be 
married by a Roman Catholic priest 
to a member of his church.” An over- 
ture proposing restrictions on marriages 
of Presbyterians with non-Protestants 
was referred to committee for a re- 
port in 1946.) 

Mr. Siefkes said the committee’s pub- 
lications would also cover such subjects 
as the philosophy of rural life, scientific 
farming, supervised community recrea- 
tion, and community projects. 

Y’s to Spend $50,000,000 

New York (RNS).—Plans are under 
way to increase religious facilities 
among the 1,500 Y. M. C. A. branches 
throughout the country, R. L. Rayburn, 
senior secretary of the national Y. M. 
C. A.’s Building Bureau, said here. 

Estimating that $50,000,000 would be 
spent by local Y. M. C. A.’s on post-war 
construction in the greatest expansion 
program in the organization’s history, 
Mr. Rayburn revealed that many of 
these projects will include chapels to 
meet the spiritual needs of young peo- 
ple. Since the war, he said, there has 
been a ‘‘notable upsurge” in religious 
emphasis, with growing interest in 
chapels for prayer and meditation and 
for services. 

Many Y. M. C. A.’s plan new buildings 
to replace structures that have been out- 
grown, while others expect to remodel 
and improve their present plants. Swim- 
ming pools, club rooms, cafeterias and 
dormitories are included in many plans. 

Attention is also being given to de- 
mands for co-educational programs as 
recent statistics on 'Y. M. C. A. mem- 
bers reveal that one out of every ten 
members is a girl. 


Ten Million Dollars 
Sought By Southern 


Presbyterian Colleges 


Reports From 16 Institutions Show 
12 Campaigns Planned or Underway 


With total goals of nearly ten mil- 
lion dollars, it seems that many South- 
ern Presbyterian schools and colleges 
would have made the effort to obtain 
large sums of money even if the 1945 
General Assembly had not urged them 
to do so. Presbyterian policies of long 
standing call for the operation of edu- 
cational institutions under the direction 
of synods (in some cases, presby- 
teries), and any action by a General 
Assembly is merely advisory or supple- 
mentary as it pertains to this work. 

Some of these projected campaigns 
have set no date for their completion, 
while others look ahead one, two, three 
or even twelve years. A few of the col- 
leges have recently completed success- 
ful campaigns and are making no fur- 
ther plans just now. 


Queens Seeks $3,250,000 


Of the sixteen institutions reporting 
to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the most ambitious project appears to 
be that of Queens College, Charlotte, 
N. C., already campaigning for $3,250,- 
000, with elaborate plans drawn which 
it is hoped will be completed at the 
time of the celebration of the centen- 
nial in 1957. This undertaking began 
two years ago, and $300,000 has been 
raised. Of the total sum being sought 
endowment is to get two million, new 
buildings and improvements the rest. 

Southwestern in Memphis, seeking 
$2,000,000 before Dec. 31, 1946, in 
order to claim a $500,000 grant from 
the General Education Board, is over the 
half-way mark with $1,004,500 in cash 
and pledges. Centre College in Dan- 
ville, Ky., takes its place near the top 
of the list with a projected campaign 
seeking $1,250,000. Louisville The- 
ological Seminary has set up a million- 
dollar goal to be reached by 1947, with 
$200,000 being sought this year for 
a fifty-fifty division between library en- 
dowment and a professorship in rural 
church work. 


Peace Looks to Anniversary 


Peace College, Raleigh, N. C., is an- 
ticipating the 75th anniversary of its 
founding June 1, 1947. By that time 
it is expected that $250,000 will be 
given by friends of the institution, 








+ 


$210,000 for buildings and $40,600 for 
endowment. The campaign begins this 
fall. 

Agnes Scott, having secured $2,000,- 
000 during the past five years—half for 
endowment and half for build- 
ings—is planning no further campaigns 
at this time. Davidson College, 
ing the completion of a program which 
began ten or more years ago, is con- 
centrating on securing $250,000 for a 
new church before next January 1. Only 
$15,000 is lacking at this time. Suc- 
cessful completion of this campaign for 


new 


near- 


the church brings the college an un- 
identified gift of $50,000. 
King College, Bristol, Tenn., with 


$185,000 in cash and pledges, is seek- 
ing to raise this amount to $250,000 
by 1948. All of this sum goes for en- 
dowment. Hampden-Sydney has $65,- 
000 in hand on a $150,000-goal to be 
reached by the end of 1945. It 
thought that another and more am- 
bitious campaign will be announced be- 
fore long for this oldest of Southern 
Presbyterian educational institutions. 


is 


See New Era in Texas 


Austin College at Sherman, Texas, 
anticipates new and greater opportuni- 
ties as a result of the work of a strong 
committee appointed by the Synod of 
Texas last year. Leaders declare that 
if the recommendations of this commit- 
tee are adopted it will mark a new era 
in Christian education in Texas. Flora 
Macdonald at Red Springs, N. C., hav- 
ing just become debt-free is now project- 
ing a $200,000 program for plant im- 
provement and increased endowment. 

Mary Baldwin plans no financial cam- 
paign at the present time. Columbia 
Theological Seminary in Decatur, Ga., 
with several successful financial efforts 
in the recent past, is looking toward 
the securing of $100,000 by next Janu- 
ary 1 in order to claim a $50,000 con- 
ditional gift. Already the seminary has 
secured $20,000 of the amount. 


Goal at Lees-McRae is $750,000 


Lees-McRae at Banner Elk, N. C., 
set up a goal of $750,000 back in 1933 
to be reached when possible. To date 
$80,000 has been secured. Of the total 
amount $350,000 is for buildings, the 
rest for endowment. Cham berlain- 
Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, Miss., the 
synod’s preparatory school for boys, is 
seeking to raise $20,000 for a program 
of repairs and improvements. 

The Glade Valley School, a school for 
boys and girls under the control 
Orange and Winston-Salem 
teries, reports $9,000 secured for re- 
pairs and permanent buildings during 
the past year and a campaign now under 
way for funds for new buildings. 


of 
Presby- 


Houston First Church Sets Goal 
At 200 Additions on Profession 


A campaign for 200 additions to the 
First Church, Houston, on profession 
of faith is announced in The Houston 
Times, publication of that congregation. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


A recent meeting of the minister, 
Charles L. King, together with members 
of the church staff, presidents of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, Men of the Church, 
the Religious Education Committee and 
other leaders, resulted in definite plans 


and the assignment of responsibility 
with each organization taking a _ full 


share of the work. 
lowed 


The plan being fol- 
calls for preliminary work in 
July and August leading up to a wide- 
spread visitation program in the homes 
of the people beginning in September. 


Attention Focused On Possible Union 
Charlotte First and Second Churches 


J. G. Garth, editor of the religious 
section of The Charlotte (N. C.) Ob- 
server, following up a review of Wynd- 
ham B. Blanton’s “The Making of a 
Downtown Church” (Second church, 
Richmond) takes the opportunity to 
urge consolidation of Charlotte’s First 
and Second churches in a recent issue 
of the Charlotte paper. 

Dr. Garth, who recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of his entrance 
into the ministry, in a special celebra- 
tion at Hickory, N. C., mentioned the 
assured growth and development of 
Charlotte as one of the important cen- 
ters of the South and of the nation. 
Then he wrote: 

“The First and Second Presbyterian 
churches both have strategic properties, 
the one an opportunity for business, the 
other the most beautiful square in the 
city, with a lovely church building in 
the center (the two properties are very 
close to each other). In the providence 
of God both are without pastors, and for 
many years there has been a desire ta 
unite the two congregations on the site 
of the First church. 

“This would be a great move,” Dr. 
Garth is convinced. “It would build 
a downtown church thoroughly equipped 
for such a work as is here suggested. 
The fine old building could be preserved 
in its front which is so historical and 
churchly, and with transepts equipped 
with galleries, an auaience room for 
2,000 people could be built, and a plant 
completely furnished for teaching and 
social work, and enough ground to care 
for expansion for 100 years or for all 
time. And with a Moses D. Hoge in 
the pulpit, commanding the attention 
of men and women everywhere, this 
church could proclaim the everlasting 
gospel to the world.” 

Another advantage in such a move, 
according to the writer, would be seen 
in that “Such a move would also release 
much talent for several new residential 
churches and would put many hundreds 
of Christians to work who now are only 
bench warmers.” 


Scottish Church Urges Nightly 
Program for Young People 


The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, as reported in The Church 
Times, expressed its concern over the 
church’s program for the spiritual wel- 
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fare of youth, declaring the responsi- 
bility to be greater than ever. It was 
pointed out that the best antidote to 
secularism is for every church hall to 
have a youth center which every night 
may attract bands of young people who 
may enjoy the hospitality of the church 
within its buildings. 

On the controversial question of the 
supervision of the ministry, about which 
there has been a great deal of discus- 
sion, the Assembly resolved that no fur- 
ther action be taken at present, but, 
recognizing that widespread concern ex- 
ists regarding the present methods of 
supervision, the court commended the 
whole question to the continued atten- 
tion of the church. 

One of the surprises of the Assembly 
was the postponement for another year 
of the removal of the ban on women el- 
ders. This question had been sent to 
the presbyteries by last year’s Assem- 
bly. Thirty-seven presbyteries approved 
removal of the ban, 27 disapproved, so 
it was generally expected that the meas- 
ure would be passed. However, after 
some discussion, it was sent again to 
the presbyteries to ascertain the opin- 
ion of kirk sessions and congregations, 
report to be made to the next Assembly. 





RADIO 





Presbyterians Join in Sponsoring 
Program Recognizing Chaplains 

Testimonials by three soldiers 
wounded in combat service, on the sub- 
ject, ““‘What My Chaplain Meant To Me,” 
together with brief talks by Colonel 
Ralph W. Rogers, Chaplain of the 
Fourth Service Command, and Dr. L. 
D. Newton, will highlight a special in- 
dependent network broadcast Sunday 
morning, July 29th, featuring the 170th 
anniversary of the U. S. Army Chap- 
lain. Colonel Rogers’ subject will be, 
“Meet Your Chaplain,’’ while Dr, New- 
ton will speak on the subject, ‘Our 
Best To Our Fighting Men.” The music 
for the broadcast will be by the Fort 
McPherson Chorus and the Lawson Gen- 
eral Hospital Band. The hour for the 
broadcast is 8:30 A. M. EWT (7:30 
A. M. CWT). 

This special broadcast is carried as a 
public service feature by cooperating 
stations and is sponsored by Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Baptists. 

This program can be heard over the. 
following stations: 


GEORGIA WSB, Atlanta 
WTOC, Savannah 

ALABAMA WBRC, Birmingham 
WSFA, Montgomery 

MISSISSIPPI WSLI, Jackson 

N. CAROLINA WPTF, Raleigh 


S. CAROLINA WCSC, Charleston 
WIS, Columbia 
WTSP, St. Petersburg 
WJAX, Jacksonville 
WS, Nashville 
WNOX, Knoxville 
WREC, Memphis 


FLORIDA 


TENNESSEE 
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In a German Prison Camp 
By HARRY W. ALEXANDER* 


FTER SOME FIVE DAYS in the Seigfried Line in the 
neighborhood of Bleialf, between St. Vieth and Prum, 
practically the entire 423rd Regiment, 106th Divi- 

sion, was captured on December 19, 1944. Seven chaplains 
of the division were captured in this break-through. Five 
days prior to our capture, we had had practically no sleep, 
and not much appetite for eating. When I was captured, 
I was with the regimental aid station, and due to the fact 
that the medics were overburdened, I took charge of col- 
lecting the wounded men throughout a large wooded sec- 
tion; at the same time ministering to the wounded and 
-dying. We had pulled out of the Seigfried Line and 
were attempting to break through and regain contact with 
our divisional headquarters, and on the morning of the 
19th of December, we were pulling into position to make 
our attack, which was supposed to have gotten underway 
about 10 o’clock. However, the Germans starting to shell- 
ing us at 8 and having us completely surrounded, we re- 
ceived a heavy barrage from 8 A. M. until the time of our 
surrender, which was around 4 P. M. 


March Without Food 


The regiment itself had pulled on through the woods, 
and when a patrol of Germans came upon our aid station 
that afternoon, I surrendered some 40 men to this patrol. 
However, I refused to leave the woods until I was sure that 
all of the wounded had been collected, leaving the woods 
about 6 P. M. The next morning some 7,000 officers and 
men were marched 36 miles to Jerelstein without food. On 
the 21st of December, we were herded into box cars, some 
sixty men to each car, and for seven days we were shifted 
through railway yards in Germany at the mercy of our 
planes and bombs. We were severely bombed at Diez, and 
nine of our officers were killed in the bombing at Line- 
burgh. 

There were four chaplains captured from the 28th Divi- 
sion. They were with us also. The eleven chaplains were 
a great comfort and inspiration to the men and officers 
during this trip and all through our prison experience. On 
several occasions when danger arose, the chaplain found 
himself in charge of the group, talking to them and pray- 
ing with them, especially during the raids and bombing. 
On one occasion, during one of these raids, we called the 
men at ease, and had a service. After we 
had led them in prayer, order in the box car was restored 
and the men sat quietly during the remainder of the raid. 


brief prayer 


Christmas in a Box Car 


We spent Christmas day in the box cars, and in every 
If there was no chaplain 

the men conducted it 
Even under the strained conditions of uncer- 
tainty as to what the future days might hold for us, and 
the anxiety that filled our hearts in regard to the informa- 
tion that might be reaching our loved ones concerning us, 
it was awe-inspiring to hear the joyful melodies of the men 
throughout the singing Christmas 


car Christmas services were held. 
in the ear to conduct the 
themselves. 


service, 


railroad station earols 





Alexander’s last available address is the Al- 
bion Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., where he was sent 
assignment upon his return to this country. His story 
was sent to the office of the chief of chaplains in Washing- 
ton, Defense Service Council, thence to us. 
The chaplain was born at Charlotte, N. C., in 1902. He 
is a graduate of Centre College and of Louisville Seminary. 
Before entering the service he held pastorates at Carlisle 
and Frankfort, Ky. Chaplain Eugene L. Daniel, who was 
also a prisoner in Germany, is still missing.—Editor. 


*Chaplain 
for re- 


thence to the 


from the box cars. A group of civilians brought a well 
decorated Christmas tree into the railway yard, and the 
German guards permitted the doors of our cars to be 
opened. The Germans would sing some Christmas carol 
in their own language, then we would sing the same carol 
as we sing it in America. 

We received our first food on Christmas day, which con- 
sisted of one Red Cross box per seven men. We arrived 
at Bad Orb, Stalag 9-B, on December 28th. I was desig- 
nated by the senior officer of the group, Colonel Cavander, 
as the senior chaplain. We had eleven chaplains with us 
at this time—as follows: 

Ch. Alan P. Madden (Captain)—Catholic, 

Ch, Ralph E. Maness (Captain)—-Baptist (Southern), 

Ch. R. A. Koskamp (Captain)—-Reformed Church of 
America, 

Ch. Bruce B, Matthews (Captain)—Disciple, 

Ch. Mark R. Moore (list Lieutenant )—Nazarene, 

Ch. Samuel R. Neel, (1st Lieutenant)—Methodist, 

Ch. D. R. Stonesifer (1st Lieutenant )—Lutheran, 

Ch, P. W. Cavanaugh (1st Lieutenant )—Catholic, 

Ch. Edward J. Hurley (1st Lieutenant )—Catholic, 

Ch. George Curtis (lst Lieutenant )—Disciple, 

Ch. Harry W. Alexander (Captain)—Presbyterian (South- 
ern). 


Services Are Arranged 


We had a meeting of our chaplains shortly after arriving 
at Bad Orb, and arranged services for all of the men. The 
Germans refused to give us anything pertaining to our 
service, and, of course, we had lost all of our equipment 
when we were captured, but we managed to improvise. 
The services were held in the barracks. 

Around the 10th of January all officers were transferred 
from Stalag 9-B to Offlag 13-B. Chaplain Edward J. Hur- 
ley, Catholic, and Chaplain Samuel R. Neel, Protestant, re- 
mained with the enlisted men at Stalag 9-B. We arrived 
at Hemmelburg, Germany, around the 11th of January. 


We were quartered in huge barracks with six or eight large 
Each chaplain was assigned to visit among 


rooms to each. 





Here Chaplain Alexander is shown conducting a com- 
munion service in a messhall somewhere in Alaska early in 
the war. 
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the men, to counsel with them and to hold prayer services. 
At first a small room was designated for our Protestant 
service, but this proved inadequate, and we were torced 
to move into the barracks where the men lived. The 
Catholics also held their service in the barracks. Chaplain 
George Curtis was appointed to organize a choir. These 
men rehearsed three times each week, and it was through 
Chaplain Curtis’ leadership that we were able to have a 
first-class choir for our morning services. Chaplain Ralph 
E. Maness took charge of the morning devotions, These 
services were held at 9:30 each morning and were well 
attended by the officers in the camp. Chaplain Bruce Mat- 
thews had charge of the hospitals and held services for 
these men each Sunday. On the 9th of March, Chaplain 
Alan P. Madden, Catholic, and Chaplain Ralph E. Maness, 
Protestant, were assigned to the enlisted men’s camp, Sta- 
lag 13-C, where we had some 2,100 American soldiers. At 
this time, Chaplain Mark R. Moore took charge of the morn- 
ing devotions and did a splendid work. Chaplain P. W. 
Cavanaugh’s (Catholic) work with the Catholic men was 
outstanding. Chaplain R. A. Koskamp was assigned the 
task of improving our chapel, when sometime during the 
middle of March, the Germans finally gave us material for 
building a platform and making the necessary decorations 
for the chapel. 


Saved by the Red Cross 


There was a slight improvement in our food at Offlag 
13-B, which consisted of a canteen cupful of German coffee, 
without either sugar or milk, for breakfast. For our noon 
meal we got a canteen cupful of thin soup——pea, potato, 
carrot, turnip or beet. We received our ration bread, 1/6 to 
1/10 of a loaf of bread per day, our ration of sugar was two 
spoonsful per week, margarine two spoonsful per week, and 
jerry jam—two spoonsful per week. The only meal affording 
any nourishment at all we received on Thursday and Sunday 
noon, which was merely a little heavier in substance than 
on other occasions, but we got no evening meals on Thurs- 
day and Sunday. The men lost in weight from 40 to 60 
pounds in the 108 days that we were prisoners. During this 
time we received four Red Cross packages, donated to us 
by the Serbs and the Australians, who were in adjoining 
blocks. These packages were a great help, and without 
them, it would have been almost impossible for us to have 
survived. Our Serbian friends were also very generous 
to us, especially the first two weeks after our arrival, in 
slipping food across the fence to be distributed among the 
men, 

All of our services during our imprisonment were well 
attended. It was difficult for us to find a room large 
enough to hold our congregations. Some of the chaplains 
had prayer meetings every night; the men were desperate 
for the hope and the assurance that these messages gave 
them. The response that we received from the men was a 
great inspiration to all the chaplains. 


Near Liberation 


The first attempt made to liberate us was on the 27th 
of March, when a group of some fifteen tanks of the 4th 
Armored Division broke through the German lines and shot 
their way through some sixty miles to our camp. They 
drove the Germans out of the camp, crashed the prison 
gates and let us out of the prison on a hillside, and there 
we learned that we were sixty miles from our lines with 
no way to get there but to walk, as the men who brought 
in the tanks had been under the impression that there were 
only 250 American prisoners in the camp. A large group 
decided to try and make it back to the American lines, and 
breaking up into small parties, they set out on their jour- 
ney. Some 500 officers returned immediately to the camp. 
The rest of us, about 450 men, climbed on che tanks and in 
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the vehicles of the column hoping to get through the Ger- 
man lines in this manner, but before we had traveled six 
miles we ran into a road block, two of our tanks were 
knocked out and a number of our men were killed or 
wounded. We turned back into a wooded sector and there 
waited for the dawn which we hoped would bring some air 
support. However, the next morning our colonel decided that 
we were hindering the operations of the tanks, and some 450 
men marched into camp to surrender the second time to 
our enemy. The tank column was completely destroyed 
or captured. However, it undoubtedly paved the way for 
our complete liberation when on the 6th of April, the 14th 
Armored Division drove through to our camp and liberated 
us, but during the time of the arrival of the first column 
and the arrival of the second column, the Germans had 
moved all the officers, with the exception of the hospital 
patients, further back into Germany, so that when the 14th 
Armored Division arrived, we had only about 225 or 230 
men in camp. 


Praised by German Authorities 


All the chaplains gave a good account of themselves. They 
were able to make the necessary adjustments and rendered 
a great service to the men during our imprisonment. Chap- 
lain Neel and Chaplain Hurley, at Stalag 9-B, did a mag- 
nificent job. Even the German authorities spoke highly of 
the service they rendered to the enlisted men of Stalag 9-B. 
Chaplain Madden and Chaplain Maness also did a fine job 
with the enlisted men of Stalag 13-C. The rest of the chap- 
lains showed up equally as well. 

During our imprisonment, a number of men died and 
were killed. These men were buried in the prison ceme- 
tery adjoining the camp. All of the personal belongings, 
the information concerning the men, and a complete dia- 
gram of the cemetery with each man’s resting place desig- 
nated, was turned over to Warrant Officer R. J. Stern, of 
the Casualty Branch, 7th Army Headquarters. 





What Roman Catholics Teach 
Members of Their Church About— 


Mixed Marriages 


7 OW should a priest act if he has not succeeded 

in his efforts to prevent a mixed marriage in 

a particular case? That the marriage may be 
legal, you must procure a dispensation from the im- 
pediment either mixtae religionis or disparitatis cultus, 
as the case may require. This dispensation cannct 
be granted except under three conditions: First, the 
non-Catholic party must guarantee to the Catholic full lib- 
erty of conscience and free exercise of his religious duties; 
secondly, both must agree to bring up their children in the 
Catholic faith and according to Catholic rules of education; 
third, the Catholic party must promise to do his or her 
very best to win the non-Catholic party over to the Catholic 
religion. The first and second pledge should, if possible, 
be given in writing, according to a standard formula, signed 
by the parties and two witnesses. One copy may be left 
with them as a constant reminder, the other is to be filed 
with the record of the marriage in the parish archives. 
These pledges must be made sincerely and without restric- 
tion, 

A pastor is bound to inquire about the circumstances, 
and if, in his judgment, the word of the parties cannot be 
considered good, if he is morally certain that, in spite of 
the promise made, the danger for the Catholic party, and 
especially for the future offspring, will be a periculum 
proximum, he must not ask the bishop for a dispensation; 
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if he has doubts, he may send in a full repert and abide 
by the Ordinary’s decision. Besides the conditions, a ca- 
nonical reason is required. Should there be another im- 
pediment, for instance, consanguinity, affinity, etc., it must 
be mentioned in the same letter in which a dispensation 
is asked for from the impediment of mixed religion, in or- 
der that a dispensation from both may be obtained at the 
same time. 


Differs From Catholic Marriages 


The rite for mixed marriages differs substantially from 
that for Catholic marriages. The Church, considering mixed 
marriages as “detestable alliances,’’ simply tolerated as a 
lesser evil, forbids the priest to perform any act that might 
seem to sanction them. Therefore, the banns are not pub- 
lished. The ceremony may not take place in the church, 
nor in the sacristy, but may be held in the priest’s house 
or at the private dwelling of the parties. The pastor is 
directed to assist only as an ex-officio witness with two 
others. He is not allowed to wear a sacred vestment, such 
as surplice, stole, etc., nor to say any prayer, nor to per- 
form any liturgical act; he simply reads the short instruc- 
tion, asks the parties to express their marital consent, in 
the same way as is done at a Catholic marriage, and then 
says: ‘‘By the authority committed to me, [I pronounce you 
united in the bonds of matrimony.’’ The ring is given to 
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the bride, but it is not blessed. At the end he may read 
another brief instruction, 

“How different, alas,’ writes Father Lambing, ‘is the 
marriage of a Catholic with one who is not of the fold of 
Christ! No light burns as an emblem of their faith and 
love; their faith, alas, burns too faintly, and their love is 
sensual; the priest goes to the room where the marriage is 
to take place as he would go to transact any secular busi- 
ness. He stands before the unhappy couple merely as a wit- 
ness, for he says no prayer, makes no sign of the Cross, 
sprinkles not a drop of Holy Water, does nothing that 
would savor in the least of religion. What could make a 
sadder impression on the mind of a child of God? A Chris- 
tian burial service is more consoling, for there the Church 
bids adieu to the body of one of her children and that only 
for a time; here, she too often bids farewell to the soul 
for all eternity. And happy would it be for many a Catho- 
lic if it had been his funeral instead of his wedding day; 
for then he would have to answer for but one soul; now 
many souls may rise up in judgment against him.” 

These words of the reverend author are hard, but true. 


—SECTIONS 38 and 4 of ARTICLE 4, CHAPTER 7 (pages 
325, 326, 327) of the MANUAL OF PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
by Frederick Schulze, Professor of Moral and Pastoral The- 
ology at the Provincial Seminary of St. Francis, St. Francis, 
Wisconsin. 


The Minister as Director of Religious Education 


N INCURABLY AFFLICTED young man said to me 
A one day, ‘“‘My mother always told me, ‘No matter 

what happens to you, it might have been worse.’ ”’ 
The world is afflicted today. [ trust not incurably so. It 
is difficult to imagine a much worse 
situation than that through which we 
have been passing in recent years. If, 
however, we do not profit by certain 
abiding lessons as a result of world up- 
heaval, we shall in this neglect contri- 
bute to an even greater disaster. 

More spectacularly dramatic than his 
blitzkreig that smashed through Bel- 
gium, France, and into Paris was Mr. 
Hitler’s demonstration of the dynamic 
power of education. In an incredibly 
short time, through the processes of education inspired by 
the master race idea, he transformed a bankrupt and dis- 
couraged nation into a military power that shook the 
whole world. 

There is in Religious Education greater potential power 
than was ever wielded by a so-called master race. The 
desperate need of a sin-cursed world is more dynamic than 
the offer of purely selfish gains to bolster a dispirted peo- 
ple. This need can be met only through consecrated men 
and women of vision and courage who dare to do the im- 
possible, 

There are about forty volunteer lay leaders to each full- 
time Christian worker. The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
has approximately 40,000 elders and deacons, 30,000 Sun- 
day school officers and teachers, 80,000 leadership positions 
involving some 65,000 different persons. These are co- 
laborers with the minister and look to him for inspiration 
and guidance. 

Presbyterians have a just pride in their historic emphasis 
on education. They have not, however, enlisted an ade- 
quate proportion of college and university trained men and 
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women in the teaching function of the church. It is esti- 
mated that one-half of the teachers and officers in the 
Sunday school have had less than four full years of high 
school training, 

Recent statistics reveal a decisive decline in Sunday 
school enrollment. There are obvious reasons for a slump, 
one of which may be the leader problem just referred to. 
Suffice it to say that the trend constitutes a serious threat 
to future progress of the church. 


The Task and Its Cost 


Our educational problems have their origin in the area 
of the leader group and must ultimately be solved there. 
An adequate leadership can be secured through careful 
study to discover the best possible men and women to teach, 
the direct approach in enlisting each individual for a spe 
cific job, and an effective training program. The enlist- 
ment of workers carries with it a moral obligation to pro- 
vide a program of training. The magnitude of the educa- 
tional task is so large and the influence so great that 
ministers should regard it a major responsibility. 

A search for shortcuts in education will end in disap- 
pointment. It is false to assume that splendidly educated 
men and women are prepared to enter at once upon a 
teaching job. Our hospitals have recently appealed to busi- 
ness and professional men for help in the present emer- 
gency. To thus serve, regardless of ability—educationally 
and otherwise— it is required of each person that he have 
twelve hours of specialized training. Obviously, specialized 
training for teaching in the church school is infinitely more 
necessary. 


/ Z. Pf . 

C yj . Co ¢ 

Director of Leadership Education in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, U. S. 
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EDITORIAL 





What Our Colleges Need 


In this issue we focus your attention 


our church and their 


We salute the twenty young peo- 


upon colleges 
work. 


ple who have won scholarships offered 


by our Christian education committee 
in Louisville. These have achieved a 
high honor; we are proud of them. We 
are also proud of our colleges; for them 
and for these scholarship winners we 
hold high hopes for the future, 

In this editorial it is our purpose to 
consider some of the needs of our edu- 


cational institutions. Our colleges need 


many things; 


we cannot list them; we 
do not know all of them; but we pro- 


pose to consider three of them. 


1. They Need Money. To report that 


among sixteen of our schools and col- 
leges campaigns are seeking to raise 
nearly ten million dollars would seem 
to some to suggest that the church is 
really in earnest about this matter of 
Christian education. Ten million dol- 
lars is a lot of money—except in the 


fields of war, government and education. 
But have you scanned the list of Ameri- 
can colleges having as much as two mil- 


lion dollars in 


endowment funds re- 
cently? It is revealing to study this 
list. Only tw») Southern Presbyterian 
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colleges appear there; one of these has 
three million and the other is just over 
the two million mark. 

How much money does it tahe to 
build a good college? Though this is 
a fair question it cannot be answered, 
for the whole answer is not to be found 
in terms of money. Nevertheless much 
money is needed if adequate endowment 
and buildings are to be provided. Of- 
tentimes some of our people speak of 
some institutions as though they had 
plenty of money for their work. Some 
have more than others but none has 
enough. This does not mean that we 
have a Harvard endowed to the 
of 154 million, or a Yale with 
106 million, or a Columbia with 89, or 
a Princeton with 35. But it does mean 
that our goals should look toward those 
of some of the smaller colleges which 
are doing excellent work, 

Five with enrollments of 
less than 1,000 students, are Swarth- 
more with an endowment of nearly 
eight million; Haverford with four anda 
half million; Amherst with 18 and a 
half million; Bowdoin with nearly nine 
million; and Berea with ten million. 
It takes lots of money to run a good 
college as it ought to be run. 

What do some of our Southern neigh- 
bors have to show? Let us see a few 
Methodists have Emory, seven 
million dollars in endowment; Southern 
Methodist, in Dallas, two and a half; 
and Duke, 39. Southern Baptists have 
four colleges on the two million dollar 
list, none with large endowment. Dis- 
ciples have Texas Christian with $3,- 
604,000. 

Some will 


must 
extent 


of these, 


of these. 


be surprised to find five 
southern Negro colleges well above the 
two million dollar minimum: Hampton, 
$9,834,000; Tuskegee, $7,163,000; At- 
lanta University, $3,898,000; Spelman, 
$3,175,000; and Fisk, $3,155,000. Some 
of our colleges should be as adequately 
endowed, 


2. The Institutions Need Support, All 
the money in the world will not make a 
good college unless it has the prayer- 
ful support and constant influence of its 
An advertisement 


education 


constituency, of our 
committee, which 
was carried in these columns recently, 
contained this arresting statement: 


Christian 


“When you hear criticism of these 
institutions examine carefully the 
source from which charges come and 
try to understand the purpose of 
thosa who seek to divert students 
and gifts to institutions outside our 
church.” 


We need to have the attention of the 
whole church focused upon any such ef- 
forts We cannot 
denomination 


as those. 


move for- 
if we do not 
have the loyalty of our own leaders— 
if they 


ward 


as a 


are seeking to tear down our 
educational institutions while they build 
up those on the outside. 

All this carries us back to old ques- 


tions of theological controversy and the 
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unhappy divisions of other denomina- 
tions. As this battle has waxed and 
waned during the past twenty-five years 
ministers have drifted from denomina- 
tion to denomination. We have received 
some and we continue to receive some 
who come into our presbyteries with 
their loyalties elsewhere. They come 
to us critical of our church program 
and with their allegiance to certain fun- 
damentalist institutions—colleges and 
seminaries—somewhere else. Too many 
of these have been received by the pres- 
byteries, and much of the trouble as 
voiced by critics of our cooperative work 
with other Christian bodies and efforts 
to fulfil the will of God in the matter 
of Presbyterian reunion arises from 
such individuals and groups. Very soon 
many of them become trouble-makers 
and they keep on being trouble-makers. 
They never support our agencies or our 
institutions; they create dissatisfaction 
about our church literature and our 
whole program. They are not loyal 
Presbyterians for they seek to gain 
their purposes not by improvements 
from within but by a constant campaign 
of tearing down. 


Our presbyteries must become more 
aware of this infiltration into our ranks. 
They must come to know that a man 
can dot all the theological i’s; he can 
be, as someone put it, “‘more orthodox 
than it’s orthodox to be,’’ and he can 
be a menace to our church. We believe 
that the tests for admission should be 
broad; men’s minds, when they are 
deeply committed to Christ, should not 
be forced into a mold; but at the point 
of loyalty the test should be precise. 
More than that, a dusting off of certain 
paragraphs in our Book of Church Or- 
der in the matter of ministerial disci- 
pline would not be amiss in this regard, 
for we cannot build a strong church 
and we cannot develop our program 
while we are constantly undermined by 
those who can pronounce pious phrases 
and wage terrific wars for their ideas 
of a once-delivered faith while, at the 
same time, they are tearing down our 
central institutions. It is high time the 
presbyteries knew much more about 
the ministers they receive from outside 
our denomination before they admit 
them. There is a regular campaign on; 
it has already made some progress. We 
shall do well to become aware of it be- 
fore we find the camel all the way inside 
the tent. 


3. They Need Students. Many people 
are doing many fine things for our 
church’s colleges; but many of these 
are not doing the crucial thing—they 
are not sending any (or many) students 
from their churches. Here is a great 
church which ardently supports its 
synod’s institution; it takes the lead in 
rallying the forces for its very existence: 
but out of well over a hundred students 
from its membership away from home 
in colleges and universiies, not one is 
in this synod’s institution. This hap- 
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pens many, many times. 
true? 

The answer must be that the student, 
his parents, and his own congregation 
do not really think the college is good 
enough; its standards are not high 
enough; his friends are not going there. 
If the college is not good enough, why 
is this true? It is simply because of 
poor or inadequate leadership, or a bad 
location, or insufficient funds, or all 
three. 

A consideravle sum of money was 
spent several years ago in order to con- 
duct a survey of our educational insti- 
tutions. Men of unquestioned compe- 
tence produced one of the most signifi- 
cant documents to appear in our church 
—the Works report. This report was 
bitter medicine for some (and it has 
not been taken), but it declared to the 
church that there is no use in our con- 
tinuing in this business of education un- 
less we are going to do the job well 
enough to command the respect and the 


Why is it 
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contributions and the students which 
we must have. The report, looking at 
the educational program of the church 
and thinking in terms of the whole, 
made courageous demands. Some of our 
beards of trustees and college admin- 
istrations have used this report to the 
full and are laying their plans and mov- 
ing steadily ahead in their efforts to 
make their institutions, even more than 
in the past, the kind which we can 
finance with an open-handed generosity 
and which we can support unreservedly 
because of the excellence of their work. 
These leaders of our schools and col- 
leges deserve our highest praise. 

Our schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries are of central importance in 
the life of the church and in the life 
of the nation. For whatever lies ahead 
of us we want them to be strong and 
well-manned and able to measure up to 
the tremendous responsibility which is 
theirs. To them, as a church, we must 
pledge our very best. 





How to Get More Out of Prayer 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Lord, teach us to pray.’’ Luke 11:1. 


HERE IS AN OLD STORY of a min- 
T ister who went with his small son 

to preach in a country church. At 
the door was a box, “For the Poor,” 
into which the minister dropped a fifty- 
cent piece. At the close of the service 
a deacon said, ‘‘Sir, it is our custom to 
remunerate the visiting minister with 
the contents of this box.’’ On opening 
it, he found in the dust the minister’s 
half-dollar, nothing else. As the coin 
was passed over to the preacher, the lit- 
tle boy spoke up: ‘‘Daddy, if you’d put 
more in you’d have got more out!” 

This little parable is true of life in 
general; the people who put most into 
it are those who get most out of it. The 
same thing is true in the realm of re- 
ligion, especially of prayer. If you 
want to get more out of it, put more 
into it. 

More of what? Not more eloquence. 
We sometimes envy one who has a 
‘sift’? in prayer, when all the “gift’’ 
consists of is a handy way with the 
English language, an uninhibited and 
variegated, not to say unctuous, vocab- 
ulary. God, however, is not a profes- 
sor of English. Being less interested in 
flowery than in fervent prayer, he does 
not grade prayers according to their 
literary smoothness, 

More of what? Not more emotion. It 
is not the quivering voice, the tearful 
eye, that God notices. So far as we 
have been informed, no angel has been 
appointed to stand with a celestial volt- 
meter measuring the emotional inten- 
sity of human prayers. 


And not more time, as such. True, 
when other things are equal more time 
spent in prayer brings its reward. But 
a prayer does not grow twice as good 
when it is spun out twice as long, as 
any one who listens to prayers in church 
can testify. If God does not gauge our 
prayers with a voltmeter, neither does 
he carry a stop-watch. 


HAT MORE THEN shall we put 

into prayer? Surely more sense, 

more sincerity and more cer- 
tainty. First of all, more sense. A stu- 
pid prayer, one which in the nature of 
things cannot be answered, is a waste 
of our time. For exampie, when the 
steamship Morro Castle burned to the 
water's edge, many passengers in life- 
preservers struck out for the shore only 
eight miles away and were saved. Others 
in the terrible flame-lit night struck out 
toward Spain hy mistake and were lost. 
No doubt both those who swam:toward 
New’ Jersey and those who swam out 
to sea were praying hard; and doubt- 
less all the prayers were sincere. But 
it is stupid (however tragic it may be) 
to pray, Lord, bring me safe to land! 
and at the same time to swim farther 
from land with every stroke. When we 
pray, let us use some sense; and be 
sure we are not doing something that 
will make it impossible for our pray- 
ers to be answered. A _ prayer for 
strength—of body, mind or spirit—is a 
stupid | prayer if we have been living 
So as to waste or weaken our powers. 
A prayer for purity 1s stupid if we have 
not sense enough to stay away from 
known temptation. A prayer for light 


is stupid if we are unwilling to live by 
the light we have. 


More sincereity is needed, too. One 
test of sincerity is this: Can you re- 
member, thirty minutes afterward. what 
it was for which you were praying? 
Another test of sincerity is this: How 
hard are you working to help make the 
prayer come true? This test, by the 
way, shows up the insincerity of most 
of us when we say the Lord’s Prayer. 
At 11:05 A. M. on Sunday many a 
church attendant says aloud, “‘Thy king- 
dom come,’’ but at 11:25 when the of- 
fering plates are passed, he puts in a 
quarter, saying in effect, ‘“—but not 
more than twenty-five cents’ worth for 
me this week, thank you!” 


BOVE ALL, MORE CERTAINTY! 
A Assurance, boldness, faith, call it 

what you will; but all those who 
have believed strongly in prayer have 
had it. Let a man ask in faith, said 
James, with never a doubt. ‘‘Whenever 
you pray or ask for anything,” said 
Jesus, ‘Shave faith that it has been 
granted you, and you shall have it.” 
That this is overstatement is obvious. 
Jesus does not mean to teach that what- 
ever we want hard enough we shall 
have. Nevertheless, if we must make 
mistakes in praying let it be on the side 
of too much boldness and not too little. 
Our dealings are with no small and spar- 
ing god but with One whose love and 
power are infinite, whose riches of grace 
have never been fully comprehended by 
any man, whose self-giving is inex- 
haustible. 

But there is one thing more we need 
to put into nrayer—submission. Paul 
learned it when his desperate prayer 
for release from pain was denied: “My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” Jesus, too, 
“Son though he was, learned by all he 
suffered how to obey.” (Heb. 5:7, 8.) 
In the garden of Gethsemane he put 
into words the dominant desire of his 
life: ‘‘Not my will but thine be done.” 
To submit to God‘s will not in bitter 
silence but in joy, to know that he 
doeth all things well, to begin and end 
every prayer with true submission, is to 
get out of prayer more than all we can 
ask or think, that which is better than 
all God’s gifts—the very God himself. 


(REPRINTS ARE AVAILABLE.) 





DID YOU KNOW 


—that the Sunday school enroll- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, U. 
S., which had declined from 445,766 
in 1930, to 386,798 in 1944, showed 
an increase last year, rising to 400,- 
{62 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Synods Have 196 Young People 
To Enter Scholarship Contest 
(See Opposite Page) 





Young people from each one of the 
sixteen white synods of the denomi- 
nation entered the scholarship contest 
sponsored by the Christian education 
committee with offices in Louisville, 
Ky.—196 of them altogether—in what 
appears to be on its way toward be- 
coming a series of annual awards. Next 
year’s contest is to be announced soon, 
according to Wade H. Boggs, executive 
secretary. 

In the first year of the schelarship 
offer North Carolina led with seven win- 
ners out of the twenty, that synod en- 
tering 43 in the contest. Virginia was 
next with 26 entries, one winner. Ala- 
bama had three winners out of ten who 
entered. Georgia, with 19 contestants, 
had one winner, and South Carolina 
with 20, had one. Florida’s eleven con- 
testants produced two winners—from 
the same church (Orlando); Mississippi, 
with nine, had two. Other favored 
young people, one to a synod, come 
from Missouri, Tennessee, and Texas. 
None is listed from Appalachia, Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma or 
West Virginia. 

North Carolina has more Southern 
Presbyterian schools and colleges than 
any other synod, and annual enroll- 
ment at denominational schools within 
that state usually is greater than at 
state institutions. 


Half from Ministers’ Homes 


While they composed only 18.3 per 
cent of the contestants, sons and daugh- 
ters from the homes of ministers make 
up 50 per cent of the winners. These 
include: W. A. Gamble, III, G. W. 
Cheek, Jr., Mary H. Partridge, Nancy 
E. Dendy, Annie Charles Smith, J. W. 
Mann, Jr., Ann Shirley Anderson, Flynn 
V. Long, Jr., Sally Howard, and Ruth 
Hunt Harper. 

Winners of the contest were selected 
on the basis of special examinations 
which were taken in addition to auto- 
biographical sketches, required essays 
on “The Values of Church-Related Col- 
leges,”’ high school records (including 
extra-curricular activities), and the list 
of church and community programs in 
which each entrant had participated. 

First prize in the contest is a $2,000 
scholarship, with others at $1,600, 
$1,200, $1,000, $500, and $400. There 
are three $300 scholarships, three at 
$200 each, and eight for $100. 

The scholarship contest for next year, 
authorized by the General Assembly, 
will be one of the four financial objec- 
tives of young people’s organizations 
throughout the church, as they contri- 
bute funds for its maintenance. Full 
details about the contest will be an- 
nounced in these columns in September. 
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Winning Students Tell Why They 
Have Chosen Their Prospective 


Colleges 


Most college administrators would 
give a pretty penny to discover how to 
attract students to their institutions. If 
the replies of the twenty scholarship 
winners of 1945 in the Presbyterian 
Church, US, are indicative, college 
heads will find pertinent suggestions 
in the tabulated answers to the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘Why Are You Going to the Par- 
ticular College You Have Chosen?”’ 

In response to an inquiry put to them 
by THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, 
the answers they have given may be 
grouped in order of prominence as fol- 
lows: 


I 
The college’s reputation. 


Il 
Its Christian atmosphere. 
High scholastic standing. 
Members of my family went there. 
The quality of its graduates. 
It is not too far from home. 


III 
Remember pleasant experiences on its 
campus. 
Have friends who are students there. 
Its size—it is small enough. 


IV 
Attractive campus and buildings. 
I want its ideals in my life. 


Vv 
Influence of a minister. 
“Spirit” of the college. 
Variety of courses offered. 
Location in large city. 
It is co-educational. 
Parents’ home there. 


Direct Quotations 

Individual responses include the fo)- 
lowing explanations: 

“When I was in the 6th grade our 
former minister interested in 
————— College because of its high 
standards for entrance, and to gain en- 
trance there has been a challenge and 
goal ever since.” 

“It is in a desirable location; not as 
far from my home as most of our Pres- 
byterian colleges. It offers a wide 
variety of courses and maintains a high 
standard of scholarship. I also like 
the fact that it is a co-educational 
school.” 

“I choose this school because all we 
Presbyterians know it to be a very 
fine institution and because it is so con- 
veniently located.’’ 

“Because it is a Southern Presby- 
terian liberal arts college, not too far 
and yet far enough away from home 
to be desirable. Also, several of my 
cousins have gone there and recom- 
mend it highly from all standpoints. 
Another important factor in my choice 
is that some of the grandest girls I 


me 
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have ever known—club counsellors at 
Montreat—have gone to this college.”’ 





People Boost It 

“T have heard from the townspeople, 
the church, and my family how good 
this Christian college is. I want to 
attend a small college and one with an 
atmosphere of the church surrounding 
it. I have heard the president’s splen- 
did teachings and I know that he can 
help me. A Christian atmosphere is as 
important in the school as in the home.” 

“T have chosen this college because it 
is a firmly Christian institution. Its 
Christian, moral and academic stand- 
ards are of the highest, and I should 
like to have the ideals reflected in my 
life.’”’ 

“The simplicity and beauty of its 
buildings, its nearness to my home, and 
its situation in a large city are all fac- 
tors that appealed tremendously to me. 
This college offers me excellent facilities 
for preparing for my life work.’’ 

‘“‘My father is a graduate and is natu- 
rally in favor of my going there. I have 
attended summer music sessions there, 
which made me like it even more. Many 
of my friends are there and report noth- 
ing but the best. Finally, I have never 
seen a school with finer spirit. The fel- 
lows there have a fine Christian spirit 
which shows itself wherever you see 
them.” 

“TI believe it to be a fine school. I 
have a cousin who is a student there 
and a relative who is a professor there 
also.”’ 

“The girls there, many of whom I 
know, are ‘my kind of people’ with 
Christian ideals. The school ranks near 
the top of our nation’s colleges. The 
size is such that individual attention 
is given to students.”’ 


“Heard Much About It” 

“T have chosen this college because 
of the many fine things I’ve heard about 
it. If the girls who have graduated 
from there are representative of the 
type school it is, I want to spend the 
next four years of my life in a place 
in which scholarship, abundant living, 
and really Christian attitudes are so 
effectively stressed.”’ 

“It is outstanding in scholarship and 
Christian association as well as in social 
culture. My mother was brought up 
near there and has always had the de- 
sire for me to attend —————. I 
have a very close friend there. Last 
fall I visited her. After that visit I 
was quite certain that I wanted to at- 
tend that school.” 

“It is a good, small Presbyterian col- 
lege. I believe it has the best stand- 
ards and best equipment of the Pres- 
byterian colleges. My grandfather went 
there. It is not too far from home.” 

“Its outstanding reputation for being 
a college with high scholastic stand- 
ards and with a Christian atmosphere. 
I became aware of this reputation by 
reading about it and talking to some 
of its graduates.” 
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First, JOSEPHINE SNOW 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Agnes Scott 


Third, ABEL McIVER HART 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Davidson 





Fourth, GEO. M. CHEEK, JR. 
Selma, Ala. 
Davidson, 


Ella Bailey, Clarksville. Tenn., 
Agnes Scott. BOTTOM ROW: Walter Mann, Jr., 
William N. Clark, Rocky Mount, N. C., 
Coast Guard); Ann Anderson, 
Jr., Austin, Texas, Davidson, 
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Top-flight Students 
Win Presbyterian 
Scholarships 


RESENT INDICATIONS are that 

among these twenty winners of 

scholarships offered by the Execu- 
tive Committee of Christian Education 
in Louisville eight will choose Agnes 
Scott College, six Davidson, three 
Southwestern, one Westminster, and one 
Hampden-Sydney. One in the coast 
guard is as yet undecided between 
Hampden-Sydney and Davidson. These 
Second, WM. A. GAMBLE, III twenty were selected from almost 200 

Formerly Raymond, Miss., now entries, 

Charlotte, N. C.; going to Davidson 





SCHOLARSHIP WINNERS (5-20, above, left to right) TOP: Sally Howard, Mobile, 
Ala., Southwestern; Graham Stephens, 


son Partridge, Boligee, 
Westminster. SECOND: Nancy 
Jr.. Greensboro, N. C., 
Seott; Alice Allein, Vicksburg, Miss., 


Durham, N. C., Agnes Scott; Annie Charles Smith, Greensboro, N. C., Agnes Scott; 


Luray, Va., Hampden-Sydney; Mary Han- 
Ala., Agnes Scott; Jerry C. McNeely, Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Dendy, Orlando, Fla., Agnes Scott; Z N. HoHer, 
Davidson; Ruth Hunt Harper, New Bern, N. C., Agnes 
Southwestern. THIRD: Nancy Alice Parks, 


Southwestern; Eleanor Compton, Orlando, Fla., 
Red Springs, N. C., Davidson; 
Hampden-Sydney or Davidson (now in 
Charleston, 8S. C., Agnes Scott; Flynn V, Long, 
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THE COLLEGES AND GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTS 


By DONALD B. GORDON* 





ERY FREQUENTLY when I meet 

someone outside the confines of 

the college campus, I hear him 
remark, in these words or others like 
“them, ‘“‘Isn’t it wonderful that your col- 
lege has been helped through these 
years of war by the army and navy 
units?” Occasionally someone even 
hints that the placement of these mili- 
tary trainees has been a sort of govern- 
mental subsidy not quite so irritating 
as outright payment. These remarks 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Gest in High Scheol Education. 
GEO. ©. BELLINGRATH, President 








are oftén well intended, but the observ- 
ers who make them are not always well 
informed. It ought to be more gener- 
ally appreciated that the colleges are 
giving as well as receiving. 


Although not eligible for E-awards or 
unit citations, the chosen institutions 
of higher learning are nevertheless do- 
ing praiseworthy labor. In a patient 
but unspectacular manner they are help- 
ing young men and women to mature 
properly, to get an understanding of 
the history and heroism of America, to 
learn social justice, economics, ethics, 
and religion, as well as the physical 
sciences. And, as they have always 
done, the colleges are changing some 
of the impressionable young people by 
good examples in scholarship and Deha- 
viour. 

Colleges to which these units have 
been assigned were indeed glad to be 
selected for this work, but they do not 
wish to be considered as the recipients 
of some undeserved gift which sets them 
apart and enables them to keep alive. 
The armed forces can show value re- 
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ceived for the money they have spent. 
but as always, these values are not as 
easy to inventory as those in a quar- 
termaster’s depot. The arrangement 
with the government has been an ex- 
change of money for increased efti- 
ciency and dependability in officers. Like 
every other agency contributing to the 
war effort, the institutions of liberal 
learning need the occasional stimulant 
of public recognition. 


*Mr. Gordon is registrar of Westmin- 
ster College, Fulton, Mo. 


Mecklenburg Talks of Purchase 
Of Camp and Conference Site 


In addition to electing C. M. Boyd 
as minister to hospitals, Mecklenburg 
Presbytery, at its mid-summer meeting 
launched out, or made its plans to 
launch out, into other fields. The pres- 
bytery has an option on a 50-acre tract 
12 miles from Charlotte where it 
hopes to develop a camp and conference 
center. Plans are being made to em- 
ploy a full-time director of religious 
education for the presbytery. Herbert 
Thacker Thrower, Jr., a member of 
Charlotte’s Second church, became the 
eleventh candidate for the ministry un- 
der the presbytery’s care—three in the 
armed forces and three brothers who 
are candidates for medical missions. At 
the fall meeting the possibility of elect- 
ing commissioners to the General As- 
sembly for two years is to be considered. 
Selection of Dr. Boyd as minister to the 
hospitals was considered to be the most 
important step in a long while. Moder- 
ator J. M. Walker of Steele Creek 
Church said to his fellow-presbyters: 
“Brethren, we have done a great thing 
today!’’ 











Theological 


and History courses 


be developed. 


tive credits. 


Individualized 


YES, Bible, Theology, Homiletics, Languages, Christian Education, 
form a central body of truth which 


should be mastered by every Presbyterian minister. 


BUT, each individual student has God-given talents that should 


SO, Austin Seminary’s new curriculum requires the fundamen- 
tals and allows the student in conference with the Dean to 
plan his studies to fit his needs. 
structors in the University of Texas are available for elec- 

Write for details. 


David L. Stitt, President 


Austin Presbyterian Theological Seminary 


100 West 27th Street, Austin, Texas 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Isaac’s Heritage 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 5 
Genesis 21—24; Print 24:10, 15-20, 34-36, 61-67 


Genesis describes the beginning of 
God’s covenant people. The first eleven 
chapters explain the need for a cove- 
nant people. They tell us how sin came 
into the world, how it spread until all 
mankind became corrupt, and God 
destroyed the world by a flood; how sin 
reappeared in the family of Noah, how 
man once more rebelled against God, 
and built a civilization which left God 
out of account. 

Chapters 12 through 50 describe the 
founders of God’s covenant people— 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and Joseph. God 
called Abram out of Haran, promising 
to give him a land and a seed—innumer- 
able as the sand on the seashore—and 
that ultimately through him all mankind 
should be blessed. Successive stories 
tell us how his faith was tried, how 
sometimes it failed, but how it devel- 
oped at last into perfect trust. 

Isaac, the second of the patriarchs, 
plays a, very small part in the sacred 
record. For the most part he appears 
only as the son of Abraham or as the 
father of Jacob. He was apparently a 
quiet man, overshadowed and domi- 
nated first by his father and then by his 
wife. ‘He was first Abraham’s son, 
then he was Rebekah’s husband; he was 
never Isaac, master of his life or of his 
household. He was ordered, cared for, 
managed, cheated all his days, because, 
although he had a delightful quality 
of his own which neither his father nor 
his wife had, he happened to be the son 
of a famous father, and the husband of 
a clever woman.” (Hastings: Greater 
Men and Women of the Bible). 

We will have to pass over the story 
of Isaac’s early life—the story of his 
birth—of Sarah’s bitterness toward 
Hagar and her son, Ishmael—of Abra- 
ham’s readiness to sacrifice Isaac on 
Mount Moriah—of his mother’s death 
and burial—to give proper space to our 
printed lesson. The Bible is replete 
with romance, but this is one of the 
most beautiful and interesting of them 
all, all the more so because the customs 
of that day were so different from our 
own. But with all the difference in 
form, the problems of courtship and 
marriage remain very much the same. 








I. Abraham’s Concern 


Arrangements for Isaac’s marriage 
were made, not by Isaac himself, as we 
would naturally suppose, but by Abra- 
ham. We must remember, as Rawlin- 
son points out, that ‘‘marriage in the 
East is rarely left to the mere personal 
preference of the individual. Great 
sheiks, especially, arrange the mar- 
riages of their sons with extreme care, 
determining both the time of life at 
which they shall marry, and very fre- 
quently selecting the individual.” The 
sending of a deputy instead of Isaac 
himself is also in accordance with Eas- 
tern custom. The Jews of the present 
day employ a professional matchmaker, 
who arranges all the preliminaries of 
the marriage contract. It is evident 
here that Abraham acted with the full 


approval of his son. 

Abraham called his trusted servant 
who ruled over all that he had (evi- 
dently Eliezer, who at one time he had 
designated as his heir), and made him 
swear, with his hand under his thigh 
(“It is from the thighs that one’s de- 
scendants come, so that to take an oath 
with one hand under the thigh would 
be equivalent to calling upon these de- 
scendants to maintain an oath which 
had been fulfilled and to avenge one 
which has been broken.’’—Dummelow), 
that he would not take a wife for his 
son of the daughters of the Canaanites, 
but that he would find a wife for him 
from among his own people in his own 
land. Worldly prudence might have 
whispered to him that a union with a 
family of some Canaanitish sheik would 
be more likely to guarantee the pos- 
session of the territory by his grand- 
children. But Abraham could not bear 
to think of Isaac marrying a woman 
who had neither knowledge or appre- 
ciation of spiritual things; he wanted 
one who would share his faith in Jeho- 
vah as the one living and true God. The 
maintenance of the covenant, the ulti- 
mate fulfillment of the promise that all 
mankind should be blessed through 
him, as well as Isaac’s own personal 
happiness, would depend in very large 
measure upon the mother of his chil- 
dren. 

Is it proper today for parents to take 
an active interest in their children’s 
marriage? Why? How far should they 
go in attempting to direct their choice? 
How should they help their children to 
make the right choice for themselves? 

Are mixed marriages still inadvis- 
able? Why? The Commission on Mar- 
riage and the Home of the Federal 
Council of Churches has recently issued 
a pamphlet on “If I Marry a Roman 
Catholic” (which should be given a wide 
circulation) reporting the results of aa 
extensive investigation into the subject. 
“The striking fact was that those who 
came from mixed marriages reported 
two and one-fourth times as many 
broken homes as young people whose 
parents were both Protestant and two 
and one-third times as many as homes 
in which both parents were Roman 
Catholic. Where both parents were 
Protestants 6.8 per cent of homes were 
broken. Where both were Roman Cath- 
olic 6.4 per cent were broken. Of mixed 
marriages 15.2 per cent were broken. 
Where there was no religious cyonnec- 
tion there were even more broken 
homes, namely 16.7 per cent. Dr. Wood 
comments: “Religious conviction and 


philosophy of life are more significant 
for lifelong happiness than are the early 
raptures which do not take these factors 
into account. Marriage is more than an 
emotional tie. It is a vital union of 
a man and a woman in which both need 
harmony and mutual help at the high- 
est levels.” 

After dealing frankly and helpfully 
with some of the difficulties which a 
marriage between a Roman Catholic 
and a Protestant will encounter the au-. 
thor concludes: “We urge that all 
churches present this issue clearly to 
their people. We urge in addition that 
all churches constantly improve their 
provision for the instruction of their 
people in the foundation principles upon 
which sound Christian homes can be 
built and in the arts of adjustment 
which make family life beautiful and 
creative. . . . It is of course not enough 
that a husband and wife should be of 
the same faith. They must live out-that 
faith in their home life. With the help 
of God they should make their home a 
center of truth, love and mutual under- 
standing that through them the beauty 
and grace of Christian living may be 
manifest in the world.’’ 

For further consideration is it right 
for a Protestant to promise before niar- 
riage that he will allow his children to 
be brought up in another faith? Why 
or why not? (See also pages 6-7.) 


II. Eliezer’s Mission 


Eliezer started out on his responsible 
mission with ten camels laden with pro- 
visions and presents for the bride and 
her family—‘‘having all goodly things 
of his master’s in his hand” (R, V.) i. 
e., such rich gifts as would adequately 
represent Abraham’s wealth and power 
—and no doubt a sufficient escort of 
guards and attendants. 

In due time he reached his destina- 
tion, and arriving near the city of Ha- 
ran towards the evening, halted by a 
well of water outside the town as a 
Bedouin or nomad would naturally do, 
and making his camels kneel down re- 
lieved them of their loads and prepared 
to water them. It was the place where 
at this time of day, the women would 
come out to draw water. Eliezer prayed 
that God would point him to the right 
young woman for his master. Certainly 
it was right to make his ¢hoice a mat- 
ter of prayer. Christian young people 
should seek divine guidance in making 
such a choice today. But it seems to 
some that Eliezer was presumptuous in 
asking God for a sign. God does some- 
times today give certain ‘tokens by 
which we definitely and immediately 
know his will, but it would be impro- 
per for us to pick the sign. More fre- 
quently it is necessary to pray over a’ 
considerable period of time before we 
know what God wants us to do or not 
to do and this is indicated not by some 
external occurrence, but by an inner 
persuasion of the heart. ‘It would have 
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been simpler and more straightforwardlooks as though Laban was moved by 


to go into the city, and ask for Nahor 
or his nearest male representative and 
open the matter to him privately,’ says 
Rawlinson, 

But the test proposed by Eliezer was 
not as arbitrary as it seems at first 
glance. All the marriageable young wo- 
men of the neighborhood would gather 
at the well in the evening. Eliezer would 
approach a girl whose personality and 
physique appealed to him. As the ac- 
count says, she was very fair to look 
upon. And a maiden who would not 
merely give him a drink, but actually 
offer to water his camels as well (one 
camel drinks an enormous amount of 
water) would not only have a generous 
and unselfish spirit, but a good consti- 
tution, and a lot of physical energy. 
As the young woman whom he selected 
for his experiment hasted and emptied 
her pitcher into the trough and ran 
again unto the well to draw, and drew 
for all the camels until they had done 
drinking, Eliezer was convinced that he 
had found the right bride for Isaac. 

He proceeded to give her two very 
expensive bracelets and a ring for her 
nose (See 20:27—it hung from the 
left nostril. Such rings are still given 
as bethrothal presents in Arabia), and 
then asked about her family, and 
whether they could give him lodging for 
the night. And when he learned that 
she -was actually a granddaughter of 
Nahor, who was' Abraham’s own 
brother, he bowed his head and gave 
thanks unto Jehovah. 


Ill. Rebekah’s Choice 


Rebekah ran (evidently watering ten 
camels had not tired her; or perhaps 
she was just excited) to break the news 
to her family. Her brother Laban im- 
mediately ran back to the well (brother 
and sister both seemed to move rapidly), 
and ‘‘it came to pass when he saw the 
ring and the bracelets he said, 
Come in, thou blessed of Jehovah, 
wherefore standest thou without.” It 
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the evidence of the man’s wealth. What 
convinces him is neither the demon- 
strated kinship nor the will of God, but 
the sight of the costly jewels on his 
sister’s arm, That suspicion becomes 
a certainty when we meet him again 
some years later and find him greedy 
and unscrupulous as Jacob himself. 

That evening Eliezer explains his mis- 
sion, telling how he was directed to Re- 
bekah, as God’s chosen bride for his 
master, and he asks formally for her 
hand. Laban, her brother (who takes 
the lead), and Bethuel, her father (who 
plays a very minor part in the whole 
proceedings, he is probably in his do- 
tage), answer for Rebekah, without 
even consulting her, ‘‘Behold Rebekah 
is before thee, take her and go, let her 
be thy master’s son’s wife as Jehovah 
hath spoken.’’ Oriental custom, says 
Rawlinson, assigns to the father or 
brother the duty of arranging for the 
marriage of each maiden of the house 
as she becomes marriageable, and takes 
the acquiescence of the maiden herself 
for granted. It would be indelicate on 
her part to have an opinion.’”’ I have 
an idea, however, that Rebekah had 
her ear to the keyhole all the while, and 
it may be that she found an opportunity 
to let Laban or her mother know how 
she felt. The decision made, Eliezer 
brought out the bridal presents, includ- 
ing a trousseau, and additional presents 
for Laban, and for Rebekah’s mother. 

The next day he asks to be on his 
way. The family thought it would be 
more fitting to wait for at least ten 
days, but when Eliezer insists, and Re- 
bekah agrees (the only time her opin- 
ion had been invited), she is sent off 
with the hearty good wishes of them 
all, ‘‘Be thou the mother of thousands 
of ten thousands, and let thy seed pos- 
sess the gate of those-that hate them’’— 
a typical Oriental blessing. Rebekah’s 
prompt decision, her willingness to go 
without delay, indicates practical mind- 
edness and decisiveness of character— 
and perhaps in addition a love for ro- 
mance and a readiness for adventure. 

IV. Isaac’s Response 

And Isaac went out in the fleld to 
meditate at eventime. The word here 
translated “to meditate” is sometimes 
translated to think; by Luther and 
others, to pray; by Lange and others, to 
lament, but as Whitelaw says: “It 
doubtless means to do all three, to com- 
mune with his heart and before God, 
not about agricultural affairs or the im- 
provement of his property, but concern- 
ing his deceased mother, whom he still 
mourned, and most of all concerning the 
marriage which he contemplated.” No 
doubt he was counting the days when 
the caravan would return, and came 
often where he could see the first signs 
of its approach. He lifted up his eyes 
as usual, saw the camels, and quickened 
his pace that he might meet them as 
soon as possible. 

Rebekeh also lifted up her eyes—‘‘the 
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ways of young men and women with 
each other are about the same in every 
age’’—and when she saw the man walk- 
ing out to meet them, alighted from the 
camel (in accordance with refined cus- 
tom in those days) and in further ac- 
cord with custom, drew her veil across 
her face. ‘‘And the servant told Isaac 
all the things that he had done.’’ We 
can be sure that Isaac heard the same 
story again and often from Rebekah’s 
point of view. ‘‘And Isaac brought her 
into his mother Sarah’s tent, and took 
Rebekah, and she became his wife.” 

We do not know what were the cere- 
monies of a Hebrew wedding at this 
early date. But the following descrip- 
tion by one intimately acquainted with 
the East may be accepted as very near 
the truth: 


“Rebekah would be led to the tent 
by her nurse and her maids who had 
come with her; but, one by one, these 
would leave her, till she was all alone 
with the nurse, wondering whether she 
would please Isaac when he came. After 
a time the nurse would throw a shawl 
over her head, and a signal having been 
given, the curtain would be pushed 
aside for a moment and the bridegroom 
would enter and the nurse withdraw. 
Now came the moment for removing the 
veil or shawl that hid the bride’s face. 
If he had been a modern Oriental, Isaac 
would have said, ‘In the name of God, 
the compassionate, the merciful,’ and 
then raising the shawl would greet his 
wife with the words, ‘Blessed be this 
night,’ to which her answer would be, 
‘God bless thee.’ This was the first time 
Isaac had seen Rebekah unveiled, and 
it would be an anxious moment for the 
nurse and the maids, and above all for 
Rebekah herself, whether she pleased or 
disappointed her husband. But 
Rebekah’s face pleased her future lord, 
as indeed the face of a bride generally 
does a bridegroom, and he would an- 
nounce this fact to the anxious women 
outside, who forthwith no doubt set 
up a shrill cry of delight, just as their 
sisters who stand in the same relation 
to a young wife do now.”’ (Geikie—The 
Holy Land and the Bible). 


‘‘And he loved her.’’ Here, as among 
the Orientals, and in some Latin coun- 
tries still, love was expected to come 
after the marriage. With us love is 
expected to precede the marriage. But 
unless the romantic love which draws 
young hearts together is followed by that 
deeper and more abiding love and un- 
derstanding which comes only from 
years of married life, from unselfish 
sharing, from mutual ideals, and from 
labors and hopes and ideals and ex- 
periences which husband and wife have 
held in common the marriage does not 
mean what it ought to mean. The true 
ideal is for a deepening love, which 
grows with the passing years, and which 
in the end death itself cannot break. 

For further consideration: How can 
the highest ideal of Christian wedded 
life be attained? What are the quali- 
ties which a young man should seek in 
his wife? What are the qualities which 
a young woman should seek in her hus- 
hand? In what order would you rank 
them? How can young people go about 
finding their life partners? 
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BOOK SECTION 


HILLTOP VERSES AND PRAYERS. 
By Ralph Spaulding Cushman. Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. pp. 119. 
$1.00 

Bishop Cushman has added another 
splendid devotional guide to such books 
as his ‘Spiritual Hilltops,” ‘‘Practicing 
the Presence” and others. This book is 
a collection of original poetry, followed 
in each case by a Scripture reference 
and a brief prayer, original or borrowed. 
The poems range from contemplation 
of nature to expressions of an experi- 
ence of Christ within the heart. The 
thoughts expressed are keenly religious 
and reverently searching. Faithful use 
of this little book will enrich anyone’s 
devotional experience. 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 

Franklin, Tenn, 








OF THE IMITATION OF OHRIST 
TODAY. By Wiuifred Kirkland. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1945, 
43 pages. j 

Published after her death, this little 
book by Miss Kirkland is a refreshing 
reapplication of the theme of Thomas 
a Kempis. However, while his Imita- 
tion of Christ revealed ‘“‘a Jesus requir- 
ing the seclusion of withdrawal from 
the tormented world,” Miss Kirkland 
has shown that the Jesus we should 
seek to imitate today is ‘‘the Christ of 
comradeship . with the driving im- 
pulse of his outreath towards the suf- 
fering and the sinful.’’ With this as 
the drive of the book, Miss Kirkland 
has produced some good thoughts, es- 
pecially in the realms of joy, prayer and 
age. One almost insignificant criticism 
may be made of the book: the author 
often draws too heavily upon her imagi- 
nation for facts and interpretation in 
the life of our Lord. 

R. E. COGSWELL. 

Richmond, Va. 


YOUTH, SEX AND MARRIAGE. By 
Leland Foster Wood. The Heartside Press, 
Flushing, N. Y., 1945. A 30-page pamph- 
let, 10e. This re-written pamphlet (form- 
erly, “Sex, Love and a Home) has the 
director of the Federal Council of 
Churches’ commission on marriage and 
the home for its author. Excellent. 





Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores are 
operated by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication as a service to 
the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. Any book in print 
may be secured from them. The 
mail order department handles or- 
ders from all over the world. Profits 
are devoted to the Religious Educa- 
tion program of our Church. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Richmond 9, Va. Dallas 1, Texas 
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SCHREINER INSTITUTE 
A Military High School and Junior College for Boys 
High School and Sunior College Departments accredited through Southern 
Association. Owned and controlled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 
Long session opens September 18. Reservations now being received. 
For literature and information, write 
THE REGISTRAR, Box U, Kerrville, Texas. 








Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 


Fifty-six donors have chosen Agnes Scott in establishing me- 
morial funds for helping worthy young women. Not a dollar of all 
these investments has been lost. There is the need and opportunity 
for helping many more fine girls. 


For literature or information, address 


President J. R. McCain. 
Our dormitory capacity for 1945-1945 has been reached. 














PEACE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


Owned by the Presbyterians of North Carolina 


REQUESTS 


I. Students 


We want our promising Presbyterian girls to enrol! at Peace 
1 a g 

College as students. We believe we have Bible courses, religious 

activities and spiritual environment here which will dvelop them 


in Christian Edueation. 


II. Support 


We believe the record of Peace College merits the financial 
support of our people. We commend to our friends, alumna, and 
our church people our $240,4)0.00 program . 

‘1) The raising of $40,000.00 for endowment : 
‘2) The raising of $250,000.00 for buildings: 
A Gymnasiuri to cost $125,000.00 
A Dormitory to cost $85,000.00 


Establishment of memorial scholarships is a part of our en- 


dowment program. If interested, write 


William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 
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SEMINARY STUDENT KILLED 

David Cropper, first year student at 
Union Seminary in Richmond, died in 
Gainesville, Fla., July 19, after having 
been struck down by a taxi. His home 
was in Miami Springs, Fla. 


MINISTER TO HOSPITALS 

Cc. M. Boyd, Westminster church, 
Charlotte, N. C., has been elected by 
Mecklenburg Presbytery at its minister 
to hospitals. Dr. Boyd will begin his 
service September 1. 


CHANGES 

W. A. Gamble, former army chaplain, 
is the new pastor at the St. Paul church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

W. A. Harper, West Memphis, Ark., 
has become chapel minister of the Cald- 
well Memorial church, Charlotte, N. C. 

William H,. Frazer, Charlotte, N. C., 
has accepted the calls of the Pineville, 
Banks and Six Mile Creek churches in 
Mecklenburg Presbytery for one year. 

Joseph Dunglinson, Danville, Va., will 
begin his new work as stated supply at 
Aliceville, Ala., September 1 for a six 
months period. 

J. Vaughan Axtell, formerly of Addi- 
son, N. Y., has become stated supply at 
the Webb Memorial church, Morehead 
City, N. C., and at the Wildwood church. 

Frank M. Thompson, retired army 
chaplain and former Methodist minis- 
ter, has been received into Wilmington 
Presbytery and is serving as temporary 
pastor of the Pearsall Memorial church, 

Albert G. Edwards, Orange, Va., is 
now Pvt, Albert G. Edwards, 33869089, 
Co. E., 36th Tng. Bn., BITG, Camp 
Crowder, Mo. 


IN NEW YORK AND WASHINGTON 

John A. MacLean, Ginter Park pastor 
of Richmond, is spending two weeks at 
the annual ministers’ conference at 
Union Seminary, New York. During 
this time he is filling the pulpit at the 
First Presbyterian church, New York, 
the First Presbyterian church, Brook- 
lyn, and the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian church, Washington. 


CORRECTION 

John M, Simpson, recently listed here 
as pastor at Versailles, Ky., is pastor of 
the Pisgah church, Versailles, RFD. 


SEMINARY PROFESSORSHIP 

Ilion T. Jones, pastor of the First 
church, Iowa City, Iowa, is to become 
yice-president and professor of practi- 
ral theology at San Francisco Theologi- 
‘cal Seminary (Presbyterian), San An- 
selmo, Cal., in September. Dr. Jones is 
one of the contributing editors of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. He has 
already moved to California. 
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| YES, IT I8 TRUE . 


Virginia Dairy Co. 


THERE’S MORE FOOD VALUE PER 
PENNY IN MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER FOOD! 


“The Home of Better Milk" 


1812 W. Main 
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FOR YOUR SON - - - 


Consider’ Davidson College 
FOR A THOROUGH EDUCATION 


SOUND SPIRITUAL GUIDANCE 
John R. Cunningham, President 








PRESBYTERIAN 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Well-rounded Christian character. 
Personal attention. Thorough in- 
struction. Supervision of dormitory 
life. Athletics. Student activities. 
Accredited. Two years of college 
work. Preparatory department, 
Write for catalog. 

Second Term 
Summer School, July 23 
LOUIS C. LaMOTTE, President 





Box B-7, Maxton, North Carolina. 











In the Beautiful Alleghenies— 


e 
Greenbrier College 
Founded 1812 
@ Two years college and two years 
college preparatory for girls. 

An excellent faculty. 

Varied curriculum. 

A community of refinement and cul- 
ture. 

Unusual] social ard recreational ad- 
vantages. 

Tentative Reservations for 1946 

Accepted : 
FRENCH W. THOMPSON, President 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 











1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 


Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
*Uninterrupted Record of Service Since the Founding of the Nation. 
*Christian Education in Fact As Well As in Principle. 


®Time-Tested Standards of Educational Excellence. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, PRESIDENT 
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